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NARAYAN AGARWAL
AFTER THE attainment of political freedom, India was faced
with the problem of drafting a suitable constitution; that
Draft Constitution is now ready and it will be given a final
shape by the concluding session of the Constituent Assembly
in October. It must be conceded that the Constitution has
been drafted by constitutional experts with hard and honest
labour. They have tried their best to cull the best points
of different modern constitutions of Britain, United States,
Switzerland and a few other countries of the West. But the
fact remains that the Draft Constitution is not Swadeshi;
it is not based on the essential indigenous traditions and
culture. Administrative systems cannot and should not be
transplanted; they are in the nature of an organic growth
and must be evolved in conformity with the 'soul' of a
nation. In the words of Sir John Marriott, 'constitutions
are not exportable commodities'. The uniqueness of each
nation must be preserved and developed in all phases of life.
Virile and natural diversity is life; dull and imitative uni-
formity is death. Unfortunately, this view-point has been
overlooked by the framers of the Indian Constitution.
India is a very ancient land which has experimented with
almost all types of imaginable constitutional structures
during the last few thousand years. At a time when Europe
and the New World had not even come within the pale of
civilization, India had experimented with monarchy, auto-
cracy, democracy, republicanism, and even anarchy* In his
'Hindu Polity', K, P. Jayaswal tells us of the Bhaujya,
Svarajya, Vairajya, Rashtrika and Arajaka constitutions in
ancient India. India, therefore may be regarded as an old
laboratory of constitutional development. To manufacture
for her a mixture of Western constitutions, which are yet
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